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ALONG THE WA 


With... 
EDW. SCANLON 


In Memorian—A. Robert Thompson 


April 5, 1904—November 16, 1946 





Our Friends, Tho Jroes, Have Lost a Friend 


They needed a good arborist in Valhalla and they called 
Bob Thompson. But, the lump of 
confusion, and disbelief that arose inside of one at the word 


that Bob was gone caused a distorted groping for words. 


They got a good one. 


How futile words are, when inside everything is jumbled. 


People like Bob are never replaced, and there are so 
few. They do not start wars, nor inflict cruelties on their 
fellow man. No, they are not the greedy selfish flotsam who 
neither reap nor sow—they are.sowers. 
shall never know. 


What they reap we 
On this rutty, twisted road of Life 
their thoughts were dominated by a desire and the urge, to 


make this a nicer place to live. Their accomplishments and 
daily doings are not recorded on the front pages of the 
“molders of public opinion”’—the newspapers, no, their 
deeds are neither heralded nor rewarded on this rutty road. 
Maybe the curse of Cain and the sin of Eve is still too fresh 
in the minds of man to pay homage to the real people of the 
earth. But some day, we can’t help but feel, that ledger 
book will be opened to us when we cross the filmy void to 
Valhalla. And we know that there we will see green trees 
in the forests, and on the streets, and smiling a big welcome 
will be Bob, still doing a good job, even making Valhalla 
better for all of us. Adios amigo, we'll be seeing you. 
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Son rs ago when we started the publication of this 
magazine, fellow arborists, scientists, and others interested 
in the ement of arboriculture were invited to serve 
on the Ad Editorial Board. 


\mong those who responded generously were our dear 


friends, A. Robert Thompson and Frederick N. Evans. 
Within xd of one month, last November, we received 
the sho word of the deaths of these two fine people. 

Bob Thompson had served many years as Forester for 
the Nati Park Service and was known to arborists 
throughout country for his selfless devotion to the cause 
of tree ition. Many arborists will long remember 
Bob splendid publications ““The Tree Preservation 
Bulletins Chere were nine volumes in this basic series 
and Bo ed us last fall that he was preparing a tenth. 
It is a oss that he will not be able to finish it. He 
drove t especially so after a rather serious operation 
several » from which he never fully recovered. His 
overtas big as his hat, could not keep up with his 
will to « 

Fred was a quiet, scholarly gentleman; a land- 
scape f renown and for the past twenty-seven years 


monument is the beautiful park system he developed in 
California’s capitol and the fine street tree system he built. 
He, like Bob, went fast, he was stricken with pneumonia and 
was ill but a short time. 

We will always be grateful to these two dear friends 
for the encouraging words and letters and sunny cheer 
they extended whenever we needed a lift. 

Sadly we mark their names in black on the Council list. 


NOW—THE JOURNAL OF AMERICAN 
ABORICULTURE 
With this issue TREES Magazine officially becomes the 
journal of the National Arborist Association. This decision 
was reached by a recent vote of the Board of Directors of 
the Association. A subsequent meeting of the new executive 
secretary of the National Arborist Association, Dr. Paul E. 
Tilford, and the publisher of TREES Magazine, charted 
a policy that was acceptable to all concerned and which it 
is felt will be beneficial to all arborists throughout the 
country, members and non-members alike. 
The new affiliation does not affect the present ownership 
of the publication. Nor does it involve the National Arborist 
Association financially. Sole ownership of TREES Magazine 
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remains in the hands of Edward H. Scanlon, Editor and 
Publisher. 

It is felt that this is another step forward for the 
profession of tree preservation which began shortly before the 
war when the Southern and Western Shade Tree Conferences 
became Chapters of the National Shade Tree Conference. 
This presented a united front for arboriculture throughout 
the country. However, the profession still remained without 
an adequate publication. TREES Magazine was launched 
in 1937 and although set back somewhat by the war, it has 
continued to forge ahead, and is now read by arborists, park 
officials, nurserymen, landscape architects and others in 48 
states and 12 foreign countries. 


We wish to expand so that we can better tell the story of 
the care of trees throughout the world and we welcome your 
subscription support whether or not you are a member of the 
National Arborist Association or of the National Shade Tree 
Conference. Also your continued support of the people who 
advertise their products in TREES Magazine and the en- 
couragement of such support from those who do not, will 
go a long way toward making our present unity a more vital 
vehicle of good for all engaged in tree care. 


Now it can truly be said, TREES is “The Journal of 
American Arboriculture.” A Happy and Prosperous New 
Year! 





Paul E. Tilford Becomes Secretary 
Of National Arborist Association 


On January Ist, 1947, Paul E. Tilford 
resigned his position as Plant Pathologist 
at the Ohio Agriculture Experiment Station 
at Wooster, Ohio to become the first per- 
manent secretary of the National Arborist 
Association. 

Dr. Tilford had been with the Station 
for 23 years and it took some courage to 
pull up roots after those many years in 
which he had performed many outstanding 
services for the people of the State of Ohio, 


Paul E. Tilford 


Secretary and arborists, regardless of the State in 
National Arborist which they resided. Paul has long had a 
Association 


distinct preference for shade tree disease 
research and it was this urge, coupled with his years of 
energetic effort as a member of the National Shade Tree 
Conference that swayed him in his decision to devote his 
entire time to the advancement of American Arboriculture. 
For the past seven years he has been the editor of the Arborists 
News and of the proceedings of the National Shade Tree 
Conference. The quality of these works is too well known 
to most readers to need further description. 


Regarding the future of the National Arborist Associa- 
tion, Paul is very optimistic and one of his first moves was 
to launch a drive for members. It has only been through 
unity that the present status of arboriculture has been attained, 
but much more remains to be accomplished. Active, working 
members, with reputable businesses are urged to put their 
shoulder to the wheel. Every arborist in the country is 
bettered by the activities of this Association and it decidedly 
is unfair to let a few carry the load. The sooner the majority 
get behind the new secretary as active members the greater 
will be his possibilities of accomplishment. 


American arborists are very fortunate indeed to have a 
man with the fine professional and personal background of 
Paul Tilford as their spokesman. If they fail to back him up 
to the full capacity of their ability, they are kidding one 
person only—themselves. The present members of the 
Association have made sacrifices to put the organization on 
the threshhold where it now stands and they are behind Paul 
one hundred percent. 


We think the future looks very bright and we are out 
to win—here’s to you, Paul. 


Trees Magazine Is Official Journal 
Of National Arborist Association 


Concurrent with the announcement on 
this page that Paul E. Tilford has be- 
come the Secretary of the National Arborist 
Association is the word that TREES 
Magazine is to be the Official journal of the 
National Arborist Association. 

The decision on this affiliation came 
about after talks with the association presi- 
dent, the board of directors and the pub- 
lisher of TREES. It was felt that all were 
striving for the objective of a greater 
recognition of arboriculture, finer technique 
in its practice, and higher ethics among 
its members and that these objectives could 
best be effected by marching together. 

TREES Magazine was launched as a lone-wolf venture 
in 1937 on the west coast, at Santa Monica, Calif. The 
years preceeding the war were tough ones; it is not easy to 
take up the booby-trapped road to publishing success with 
no practical experience, but the attempt was made and thanks 
to the splendid cooperation of progressive scientists and 
arborists throughout the country, some degree of success has 
crowned the effort. 


The leading figures in the profession gave gladly of 
articles and advice, while others helped with advertising 
and subscription support. The war put a temporary halt to 
the progress of TREES, but 1946 saw a resumption of a 
part time schedule. 1947 will mark normal publication of 
six bi-monthly issues. 

Through these years all supporters and contributors to 
TREES have seen the need for a publication as a medium to 
bring closer together the widespread membership of the tree 
preservation profession. A glance through past issues would 
seem to bear out the wisdom of this policy. Writers from 
all parts of the country have made themselves and their 
local activities known through the pages of TREES. Many 
arborists in obscure places are now kept abreast of the latest 
developments in disease and insect control, machine and tool 
improvements, the availability and source of new insecticides, 
fertilizers, etc., through TREES. 

This affiliation, however, will not change the status of 
TREES in respect to its present subscribers, rather it is 
hoped that by the inclusion of material that formerly was 
released exclusively to members of the National Arborist 
Association more subscribers will be added to the growing 
list and that manufacturers and other concerns catering to 
the needs of arborists will lend their advertising support to 
this expanded program, which will help to build up a sub- 
stantial industry of buying power that will be more greatly 
sought after with each passing year. 

To paraphrase a Cleveland Sesquicentennial slogan, 
“TREES Magazine, saluting the past, builds for the future.” 





E. H. Scanlon, 
Editor 
Trees Magazine 








A Major Disaster—With 


Ray S. Dietz 
Sut lent, Div. of Parks & 
i Columbus, Ohio 


Eve 


some disaster strikes a 
city of a state, and great 
black face the readers of the 
daily informing them of the 
losses Usually these disasters 
come of a flood, an earth- 
quake or a fire, and they start 
without and are over in a mat- 
ter of tes or hours. Immediately 
steps to clean the debris and 
ofte: better replaces that 
whicl In every comparable 
way, W xception of loss of life, 
one sasters has occurred; is, 
and w r on here in Columbus, 
Ohio f ears. I am referring to 
the | \merican elm trees, due 
to the Necrosis disease. Here as 
elsew! treet or lawn, it was the 
numbe le tree, and of course 
there w of them planted than 
any otl 

The f this magazine are very 
well yn the history of the 
Amer the disease Phloem Ne- 
crosis, it nd all the work done 
subsequ lentifications in 1938. 

In r streets in Columbus, 
Ohio, d that we had 130,000 
trees, of 50 per cent were Ameri- 
can eln ent were Soft Maples, 
Poplars ox Elders and trees in this 
class er cent were trees that 


were de Those trees in the 30 


per and classed as un- 
desira so reached the age and 
physi that they became a 
definit life and property. 

Com; e men have estimated 
that from 20 to 100 per 
cent I certainly am not 
going proverbial limb and 
estimate rcentage basis, but my 
observa ites that when Phloem 
Necr kes a particular section, 
that of the subsequent five- 
year | few and often no elms 
are let 

So practical purposes we will 
consid« \merican elm on our city 
streets f the past. We have or 
in ash ill lose 65,000 American 
elms Soft Maples, Catalpas, 
Pop! Box Elders and trees in this 
class. Co nt observers have esti- 
mated are 130,000 American 
elms « yroperty which adds up 
to LY) 

I d to estimate the value of 
these ees but, I am sure that 
if the was caused by a great 
fre that d make the headlines 
from st. 

It w 1 lot of space to give in 
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This is Broad Street in Columbus, Ohio. 


detail all the factors involved, and the 
direct and indirect results due to the 
loss of these trees. You readers are 
tree men and there is no point in 
elaborating except, for you to visualize 
the loss of 80 per cent of the trees in 
your own town, and how it would con- 
cern you and your fellow citizens. 


There are two things though that 
might be peculiar to Columbus, Ohio. 
The first is that some of our wider streets 
were planted almost entirely with elms, 
and since they are gone it is apparent to 
every one that there is not another tree 
that can take its place. The American 
elm seemed to just fit in these wide 
streets with their large spacious houses. 
The second is that, we have in one sec- 
tion of Columbus several streets where 
houses were built because of the then 
existing American elm tree. Here you 
have a situation where the depreciation 
of property is far above normal because 
people did, and are still willing to pay 
excess prices to live among the trees. 


I estimate that the cost of removing 
these 104,000 trees and the planting of 
40,000 trees as replacements will be one 
million dollars. This is to be the labor 
cost and does include the removal of 
stumps which we leave three feet above 
the ground level. 

This one million dollars is a known 
minimum and before you tree men get 


out Headlines 





Photos 


Courtesy of Author 
All the beautiful arching elms that you see on this avenue are dead of Phloem necrosis. 


A major disaster if ever there was one. 


on me for quoting low prices, let me say 
that cost of equipment, up keep, deprecia- 
tion, and what have you, are not in- 
cluded. It also ought to be remembered 
that we get our tree removal money 
from the general fund, which simply 
means that it is linked in with the gen- 
eral appropriation for all kinds of labor, 
and, can be taken away by the same 
people who give it. 

I wish it were possible to give you 
some definite costs on tree removal but, 
just like you, we have our labor and 
equipment troubles, bottlenecks that tie 
us up, and other conditions that won’t 
let us organize and go ahead on a well 
planned schedule. 

Our tree removal program should be 
completed in five years in order to elimi- 
nate the danger from the dead and 
dangerous trees. 

The replanting program should start 
now and be completed as soon as it is 
physically possible. 

I have held the position of Superinten- 
dent of Parks & Forestry for the City of 
Columbus for the past three years, and 
in order to present a true picture of this 
department, I hope I may be pardoned 
for relating some of the things I have 
been able to accomplish during this time. 
An up to date tree ordinance that meets 
our needs has been passed by City 
Council. 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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Growth, biologically, signifies the 
progressive development of an organ- 
ism from its earliest stages. An increase 
in size and strength is the result of 
growth. Growth is not a characteristic 
of biological organisms alone. An idea, 
a plan, a feeling or emotion, a business, 
or an organization may grow just as 
surely as a tree grows. By starting in a 
small way and expanding as it becomes 
stronger and demands for the services it 
can render become greater, an organi- 
zation shows normal growth. In this 
respect the National Arborist Associa- 
tion has developed over a_ perfectly 
normal growth pattern. 

In the Beginning 

The National Arborist Association 
was sponsored in the beginning by a 
small group of men with vision who 
saw in the future a need for an organi- 
zation of commercial shade tree opera- 
tors. At a meeting of commercial tree 
men during the thirteenth National 
Shade Tree Conference at Baltimore, 
1937, the initial ground work was laid. 
The following year at St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, a constitution was adopted and 
officers elected. H. M. Van Wormer, 
Richmond, Virginia, was the first presi- 
dent and Wesley O. Hollister of the 
Davey Tree Expert Company, Kent, 
Ohio, the first secretary-treasurer. All 
who joined the organization during 
1938 and previous to the fifteenth 
National Shade Tree Conference in 
New York City, August, 1939, became 
charter members of the National Ar- 


borist Association. H. M. Van 
Wormer, Van Wormer Tree Service 
Co., Richmond, Va., 1939; Norman 


Armstrong, Norman Armstrong, Inc., 
White Plains, N. Y., 1940; Vance I 
Shield, Shield Shade Tree Specialists, 
St. Louis, Mo., 1941; Karl Amalia, 
Amalia Tree Surgeons, Inc., Manches- 
ter, Mass., 1942; W. S. Speed, Speed 
Tree Service, Columbus, Ohio, 1943 
and 1944; E. W. Higgins, Frost and 
Higgins, Boston, Mass., 1945 and 
1946, are past presidents. Wesley Hol- 
lister continued as secretary-treasurer 
until the Washington meeting in Au- 
gust 1941 when Paul E. Tilford, As- 
sociate Plant Pathologist at the Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Wooster, Ohio, was appointed secretary- 
treasurer and has continued in that 
position. 
First Problem—Wage and Hour Law 
The first problem to test the Na- 
tional Arborist Association was the 
Federal Wage and Hour Law of 1938. 
In a business where wages to labor ac- 
count for a high percentage of the 
gross income of the employer, as in the 
case with the average arborist, and 
where some phases of the work are 
seasonal, necessitating considerable 





‘ By Paut E. Tivrorp, Secretary 
Box 426, Wooster, Ohio 
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more than 40 hours of work per week 
at certain times of the year, the paying 
of time and a half for over 40 hours 
during the rush season would increase 
labor costs to an extent that the indus- 
try could not bear it. After considerable 
effort and expending several thousand 
dollars for legal assistance the National 
Arborist Association in 1939 succeeded 
in obtaining a ruling from the Federal 
Wage and Hour Division, construing 
the definition of agriculture to include 
the occupation of tree care. Agriculture 
is exempt from the act. Thus, during 
the first year of its existence, the Na- 
tional Arborist Association met and 
solved a problem of importance to 
many arborists, which they as individual 
operators would have found difficult to 
solve alone. 
War Activities 

During the war years the Associa- 
tion, through the secretary’s office, kept 
its members informed on priorities, gov- 
ernment rulings and supplies. The 
U.S. Army, Camouflage Branch, asked 
for information on the transplanting of 
trees and shrubs for camouflage pur- 
poses and the National Arborist Asso- 
ciation and National Shade Tree Con- 
ference jointly prepared and published 
a 75-page bulletin, entitled ‘Trans- 
planting of Trees and Shrubs in the 
Northeastern and North Central 
United States.” 

No just claim could be made that 
general shade tree care was essential 
for carrying on the war, but many ar- 
borists were engaged in Line Clearance 
operations for utilities. “The Associa- 
tion, after considerable expense for 
legal help, succeeded in obtaining a rul- 
ing from the War Manpower Com- 
mission classifying Line Clearance as 
an essential activity for the conduct of 
the war. 

Full-Time Secretary 

On January 1, 1947, Paul E. Til- 
ford became full-time Executive Sec- 
retary of the National Arborist Associa- 
tion. For the time being, the office will 
be at his home, 2313 Graustark Path, 
Wooster, Ohio. With a full-time sec- 
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retary the Association expects to serve 
its members in many ways and to pro- 
mote cooperation among good competi- 
tors. 

Incorporated 

The National Arborist Association 
was recently incorporated for the fol- 
lowing purposes as set forth in the 
Articles of Incorporation: 

“The purposes for which said cor- 
poration is formed are to bring together 
those persons or firms engaged in the 
care of trees as a livelihood by the 
recognized methods of tree surgery, 
pruning, spraying, fertilizing, diagnosis, 
and kindred activities, in order that the 
profession may be recognized as a 
science and its activities promoted, and 
that problems pertaining to practices 
may be discussed by the group as a 
whole or by committees; to cooperate 
in securing or opposing legislation per- 
taining to the care of trees or those 
engaged in this work; to collect and 
distribute to its members information 
on shade tree preservation practices; 
to furnish to the public information on 
the need of shade tree preservation by 
the use of recognized and approved 
methods, as opposed to questionable 
practices; to enable its members to act 
cooperatively in the buying of materials, 
equipment, insurance, publicity and 
services; to enable its members to co- 
operate in the training of help for shade 
tree preservation work and to permit 
an exchange of labor among its mem- 
bers; to acquire by purchase, lease, or 
otherwise, any and all property, real or 
personal, appropriate to the accomplish- 
ment of the foregoing purposes; and to 
do all things necessary, incidental or 
proper to the carrying out of said pur- 
poses.” 

Present Officers 

The present officers of the Associa- 
tion are—President, Ross Farrens, Far- 
rens Tree Surgeons, Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida; Ist Vice-president, S. W. Par- 
menter, Kent, Ohio; 2nd Vice-president, 
Norman Klein, Midwest Tree Experts, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Directors: C. M. 
Blume, Blume System Tree Experts, 


Houston, Texas; F. M. Harrington, 
Reliable Tree Expert Co., White 
Plains, N. Y., and R. D. Lowden, 


Needham, Mass. E. W. Higgins, Frost 
and Higgins, Boston, Mass., and 
Charles F. Irish, Chas. F. Irish Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, are serving as addi- 
tional members on the Executive Com- 
mittee to act in an advisory capacity on 
matters pertaining to the secretary’s 
office. 
Membership 

Memberships in the National Arbor- 
ist Association is limited to corporations 
or individuals engaged in commercial 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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Photo Courtesy of Authors 
Photograph of Red Maple subjected to the 


treatment described in text. Picture taken 

July 29, 1946 at Lower Merion, Pa. 
constant dripping of foul, thick liquid 
and the entire area was covered by a 
brownish discolored pulpy mass which 
continually formed. In order to relieve 
this condition, tubes had been inserted 
in the trunk of the tree to take off the 
purulent caustic liquid as well as the 
gasses that formed. This apparently 
gave some relief but did not clean up 
the infection. 

In comparing this condition with a 
human chronic ulcer one finds a very 
close relationship. The human chronic 
ulcer does not heal rapidly, the infec- 
tion produces foul odors and there is 
constant formation of dead tissue as 
well as continual leakage. Sometimes 
these ulcers persist for 20 years without 
being healed and the physician has great 
difficulty in keeping it under control. 
However, since the advent of the sul- 
fonamides this type of infection has been 
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effectively controlled and cured. One 
Sulfonamide in particular has proven 
very efficacious in the treatment of 
chronic infectious ulcers—it is known as 
“Sulfallantoin.” The reason for its ef- 
fectiveness lies in the fact that it not 
only inhibits the growth of the bacteria 
which causes the infection but at the 
same time dissolves the dead tissue and 
in its place induces speedy formation of 
healthy tissue subsequently bringing 
about complete healing of the ulcer. 
Ulcers as old as 20 years have been 
reported healed by Sulfallantoin. 

With these facts before us we set 
about to treat the Wetwood infection 
by the same method you would treat a 
chronic ulcer. The area of infection 
was first cleansed with 25 volume 
“Dovol” peroxide which was previously 
diluted to 5 volume and then the entire 
area was dusted with Sulfallantoin 
powdered crystals and finally a coating 
of two per cent Sulfallantoin Ointment 
was applied. 

The purpose of using the peroxide 
is three-fold: FIRST, it was chosen 
for its cleansing properties; SECOND, 
since the infecting organism of “Wet- 
wood” is an anaerobe (existing in an 
environment without air) the .applica- 
tion of the peroxide which has free 
available oxygen would tend to change 
the present desirable environment of the 
bacteria to one unsuitable for its exist- 
ence; THIRD, the peroxide solution is 
acid in nature and its application to the 
affected area would neutralize the al- 
kaline nature of the sap and wood. In 
general the peroxide would act as a 
sterilizing agent. 

The Sulfallantoin was used to inhibit 
further formation of bacteria as well as 
to destroy and dissolve any dead tissue 
formed and at the same time to develop 
new healthy tissue. It also would keep 
the area in constant sterility. The oint- 
ment (Sulfallantoin) was used to keep 
the powder in place and to act as a 
protective coating against weather and 
other outside conditions. 

The following is the procedure we 
used for the successful treatment of 
‘““Wetwood” of a Red Maple (Acer 


Rubrum) : 


Treatment was started Novem- 
ber 15, 1945. The infected area 
was exposed as much as possible 
and washed thoroughly with 5 vol- 
ume “DOVOL” peroxide (1% 
pints were used). Next, the area 
was washed with water. Then 

(Continued on Page 15) 
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A Family Doctor For Trees 


By Mrs. GarreT SMITH 
Director, New Jersey Federation of 
Shade Tree Commissions 

Here is good news for tree owners. I 
mean particularly the rank and file of 
us possessing modest homes in small 
plots on which we found, at purchase, a 
few great old trees or planted young ones 
with loving devotion but little knowl- 
edge of how to care for mature trees or 
how to nurture a young tree so that it 
may grow in health and beauty. 

A large proportion of us have the same 
idea as a friend of mine whose beautiful 
giant oak was showing signs of mortal 
illness. I advised him to call a tree 
expert to treat it. 

“That’s a sick tree,” I said. “If it 
doesn’t get attention by a tree expert, 
you may lose it.” 

“Tree expert!” he exclaimed. “I 
thought the good Lord took care of 
trees!” 

But many of us are learning better. 
Our difficulty lies in getting the right 
kind of experts to care for our trees. 
There are a number of big companies 
which do work of the highest quality, 
but their charges are beyond the reach of 
many of us. Besides, they are looking 
for large contracts. They have little 
time for the smaller jobs. So the ma- 
jority of us are left largely to the mercy 
of self-styled “experts’’ who have picked 
up most of their dubious knowledge from 
other “experts” of their own kind. 

In fact, thousands of trees loved by 
their owners have been hacked, sprayed, 
fertilized and transplanted, or con- 
demned and chopped down needlessly by 
roofers, painters, truck drivers, handy- 
men, and others who are ready to try 
anything once when they lack work in 
their own lines, and they charge “what- 
ever the traffic will bear.” 

This is, in reality, not only an aesthetic 
problem. It is an economic issue as well. 
Trees contribute to the valuation of 
property. A treeless yard or a town 
without trees and unshaded streets are 
undesirable living places. In Newark, 
N. J., for example, the 60,000 trees 
supervised by the city Shade Tree Com- 
mission have this year an official stated 
valuation of over $6,000,000. 

The development of expert care for 
trees roughly parallels the history of the 
medical profession. There was a re- 
mote day when doctors were largely 
self-taught and licenses were unknown. 
Even today ‘medicine men” ‘survive to 
some extent to prey on the credulous. 
We have been learning that trees are 
surprisingly like human beings. ‘They 
need right food, drink and environment 
and the services of trained experts in 
planting them, keeping them well and 


curing them when they are ill. They are 
threatened by many different diseases. 

““How can | be sure of getting some- 
body to take care of my trees who really 
knows his business?” is the question 
tree owners are asking more and more? 

New ‘Jersey, “The Garden State,” 
answers, “By employing the Certified 
Tree Expert.” It is the first state to 
have that answer. Under the New 
Jersey Tree Expert Law of 1941, this 
expert has legal proof that he is first 
class. Before long he will be the answer 
in all the states. 

Several years before this law was 
passed, the idea had been experimented 
with in Plainfield, N. J., when the first 
“Short Course in Shade Trees,” an Ex- 
tension Service of the N. J. State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, was given evenings 
in winter, at the request of members of 
the Plainfield Shade Tree Commission. 
For ten weeks, over 100 tree men from 
all over the state attended. Most of 
them took the final examinations and re- 
ceived certificates from the Extension 
Service. In succeeding years the Short 
Course was held in other parts of the 
state. Then came The Tree Expert 
Bureau. 

In New Jersey, the Certified Tree 
Expert gets his certificate from the Tree 
Expert Bureau, established by the De- 
partment of Conservation and Develop- 
ment under the Tree Expert Law. The 
department appoints the three members 
of the bureau. Under this law, ‘“‘Certi- 
fied Tree Expert means a person who 
has received from The Tree Expert 
Bureau a certificate of his qualifications 
to practice as a tree expert. 
person who diagnoses and recommends 
treatments or supervises the work which 
is to be carried out.” 

The National Shade Tree Confer- 
ence, whose members are from virtually 
every state of the union, regards this as 
a model Certified Tree Expert Law 
worthy of nation-wide adoption. In the 
tree world those three letters, C. T. E., 
are as reassuring as an M. D. in the 
world of human beings. 

Members of the Tree Expert Bureau 
must be skilled in knowledge, science 
and practice of tree care and for at least 
five years prior to appointment actively 
engaged as tree experts within the State 
of New Jersey. All examinations for 
C. T. E. are given by the bureau. No- 
body is obliged to take them. 

Candidates for these annual examina- 
tions, must be over twenty-one, of good 
moral character, and with four years of 
college education (preferably forestry or 
agriculture) or sufficient professional ex- 
perience to warrant the bureau’s waiv- 
ing this college requirement. For at 


It is the’ 


least five years preceding his applica- 
tion he must have practiced as a tree 
expert. He must be either an American 
citizen or have duly declared his inten- 
tion to become one, and he must be a 
legal resident of New Jersey. In addi- 
tion, the candidate must have success- 
fully passed examinations in the theory 
and practice of tree care, including such 
courses as botany, plant physiology, 
dendrology, entomology, plant pathology, 
and agronomy. ‘The fee for examina- 
tion and certificate is ten dollars, with 
annual renewal fee of five dollars. 

The bureau may permanently revoke 
or temporarily suspend the certificate of 
any holder convicted of misdemeanor in 
the New Jersey courts. Any C. T. E. 
who fraudulently obtains his certificate 
or anyone guilty of negligence and 
wrongful conduct in practice of profes- 
sional tree care may receive the same 
punishment. Anyone convicted of il- 
legally using the title “C. T. E.” may be 
fined $500.00 and sent to prison for six 
months. 

The Garden State has paved the way. 
New Jersey’s movement for Certified 
Tree Experts is of nation-wide im- 
portance. Before long other state legis- 
latures will be urged to pass such laws. 

This New Jersey law is the result of 
five years of effort of members of The 
New Jersey Federation of Shade Tree 
Commissions who felt that something 
should be done to protect reliable mem- 
bers of the profession as well as owners 
of trees. At that time many self-styled 
“tree experts” were appearing every- 
where. Public suspicion was thriving 
upon padded service bills, high-pressure 
salesmanship and dissatisfaction with 
work done. Only a respected profes- 
sion could offer a desirable career to 
outdoor-loving men with aptitude for 
scientific tree-study and painstaking tree 
care. 

The opportunities of these family doc- 
tors for trees need not be limited to 
home grounds, hometown streets, parks 
and roadsides. Progressive tree men see 
an ever-widening demand for the C. T. 
E. The field offers a profitable, inter- 
esting and highly specialized career with 
constantly increasing demands for new 
scientific knowledge and new technical 
skills. 

As examinations are not obligatory, 
any body can still call himself a tree 
expert in New Jersey as anywhere else 
in the United States. Whether he knows 
little or much about tree surgery, spray- 
ing, feeding and other professional skills 
trees deserve, he can hack and saw, plant, 
spray and do cavity work and perform 
any other services the confiding tree 
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owner n ire, but—in New Jersey, 
under per f the law, he cannot call 
himself ( fed Tree Expert. He 
cannot use le Ge Es eae he 
does, ar eemed guilty of a misde- 
meano f five hundred dollars and 
six mont] rison may be his lot. The 
Tree Ex iw is among those known 
as “pers laws.” But it has teeth 
in it. 

En trides have been made in 
tree car iim always being attain- 
ment of precise knowledge. However, 
trees Vi vays be selective as to food 
and tem] entally responsive to en- 
vironme! other conditions. Lead- 


ing me! the profession know that 


fertilizer ulas, for example, should 
not be t for both New England 
and the M e West. 

“Know How” in recognition and 
treatment ree ailments is part of the 
C84 tock in trade. Chlorosis, 
yellowing leaves between veins, 
alarms n vners of maples, pin oaks, 
azaleas, er trees and shrubs. The 
pretende would hardly know 
how t | it by feeding a mixture 
includi ilfate. He knows little 
about deficiencies, fungicides, 
and insec ( He may recognize the 
rosy can ound in plane trees af- 
fected ninating gas and know 
how to ee roots from sewers by 
use of co lfate but, on the whole, 
his scientif wledge is usually very 
limited. 

For « ple, not a few of these pre- 
tended “experts” use the same spray 
formula rtually all their spraying, 


and in all sons. ‘Too often they do 
not know what to use or when to use it. 


Yet sci found that improper oil 
sprays n uusly damage buds, even 
kill trees es are a great deal like 
human ‘Tree Companions” 
have a g1 nfluence upon a tree’s de- 
velopme rees have family charac- 
teristics. Occasionally one has eccentric 
habits. 

‘hey get wounded, anemic, overfed. 
Old and iseases attack them. New 
treatmer replacing old. Last year 
in Cont one of the sulfa drugs 
was being tested for control of X-disease 
of peacl 

New causes of disease are being dis- 
covered Very recently, the real 
cause of vilt was found to be a 
fungus unknown. Years ago 
mosquito found to be carriers of 
malaria human beings. Mosquito 
controls helps control the malaria. Not 
long ago the elm leaf beetle was found to 
be a cal yf the deadly Dutch elm 
disease. ( | of the beetles now helps 
control D elm disease that has al- 
ready dest numberless elms and 
threatens remain. 

Disease, pests, fire, unskilled 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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Microscope 


By P. P. Pirone 


Rutgers University 








Everytime we get ready to write this 
column, it seems that the Dutch-elm 
disease pops into the picture. ‘This ap- 
pears to be justified at this writing, in 
the northeast at least, inasmuch as we’ve 
heard more about it during the past six 
months than for a long time. We 
Jerseyites had become more or less used 
to the disease, that is, up until this past 
summer. Suddenly a great many cases 
appeared. Interest in the Metropolitan 
New York area was so keen that the 
New York Herald Tribune placed one 
of its feature writers, Robert S. Bird, 
to cover the subject. Mr. Bird wrote 
column after column about it in one of 
the most comprehensive reviews of this 
disease we have ever seen. 

No one can adequately explain why 
the disease broke out in such force last 
year. This writer feels that general 
war-time neglect may at least be in part 
responsible. 

Several papers on the Dutch-elm 
disease were presented at the recent 
American Phytopathological Society 
meetings at Cincinnati (1) Dr. W. M. 
Banfield, formerly of the U. S. D. A. 
and now at Massachusetts State College, 
reported on the recurrence of Dutch- 
elm disease in the season following in- 
fection, in approximately 700 American 
elm seedlings that had developed many 
degrees of vascular invasion in the sea- 
son of initial infection. He reported 
that the disease did not recur in 276 
trees wherein invasion was limited to 
crown branches. It recurred in 82 of 
169 trees wherein vascular invasion was 
extensive in the crown, bole and roots. 

The recurrence of infection the fol- 
lowing year was apparently dependent 
on whether the invaded vessels of the 
sheath of initial infection were in con- 
tact with the vessels of the new sheath. 
Such points of contact were most 
numerous in the roots, present in the 
bole and rare in small branches. 

The relation of tree stature to recur- 
rence of Dutch-elm disease was the sub- 
ject of another paper by Banfield, E. G. 
Rex and Curtis May. These investiga- 
tors reported a definite association be- 
tween recurrence of the disease and the 





stature of the trees. They found, for 
example, that the disease recurred in 
less than 10 per cent of several hundred 
trees of l-inch DBH, in 49 per cent of 
169 trees of 2 to 4.9 inches DBH, in 
83 per cent of 36 trees of 5 to 9.9 inches 
DBH, in 92 per cent of 27 trees of 10 
to 15 inches, and in all 36 trees with a 
DBH over 15 inches. The disease con- 
tinued to recur each year until death, in 
all trees but one, wherein it recurred in 
the second year only. Most of the trees 
died in the second season, about a third 
in the third season. They also reported 
that three large trees continue as living 
relics after 5 years of recurring disease. 

Before we leave the Dutch-elm disease, 
we should say that the Division of Forest 
Pathology has distributed a few elms 
(Ulmus foliacea var. Christine Buis- 
man) to experiment stations and ar- 
boreta around the country. This selec- 
tion shows high resistance to the Dutch- 
elm disease and may eventually be used 
to replace American elms in areas with 
high disease incidence. It will take sev- 
eral years before even small trees of this 
variety will be available for distribution, 
however. 

Cankerstain of Planes 


The recent report of the discovery of 
a case of this disease in Cleveland (2) 
brings to mind the existence of two 
excellent publications on this subject. 
The first is a fine picture-story, (Look 
Magazine, please note) of the disease by 
Edgar Rex and James Walter (3) and 
the second a more scientific presentation 
by James Walter (4). Both publica- 
tions should be in the library of every 
arborist who prunes London planes. 

Apropos of the discussion on Dutch- 
elm disease and canker stain of planes 
is the not-to pleasant news that Dr. 
James Walter has left the field of forest 
pathology and is now with the Florida 
Experiment Station working on vege- 
table diseases. Many readers of this 
column will be sorry to read this inas- 
much as we all have come to know Jim 
as a good guy and a keen scientist. All 
we can add is that the arborists have 
lost one of their keenest researchers and 
that Florida has gained a good man. It 
was Dr. Walter, by the way, who ob- 
tained, nursed and distributed the Chris- 
tine Buisman elms, and who worked out 
the practical control of the canker stain 
disease of planes. Good luck to you, 
Jim! 

Tree Paints 

One of the best reviews, up to a certain 
point, on tree wound dressings to ap- 
pear in some time is presented by M. A. 
Lesser (5). The one fault I have is 


that although Mr. Lesser makes brief 
mention of lanolin being tested by G. 
M. Shear some ten years ago, he over- 
looks completely the more recent reports 
by McQuilkin and Showalter of the 
(Continued on Page 16) 
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QUESTION: Our biggest pest on 
parks and side parks are sandspurs, and 
so far we have been unable to get rid of 
them. Any information you may be able 
to give that will help us to clean our 
parks and side parks of this pest will be 
greatly appreciated. 

W. Carl Smith, 
Georgia. 

ANSWER: In my research work on weeds 
I have been unable to find any specific ref- 
erence to the control of sandspur. It becomes 
a pest only in poorly managed pastures and 
in lawns. Being an annual a high degree 
of control should be effected through preven- 
tion of seeding. This may be extremely 
difficult under certain conditions. Isolated 
plants are often semi-prostrate and the seed 
are difficult to catch with a lawnmower. 
Tall plants when clipped may produce seed 
close to the ground. With this type of 
growth response in mind two control pro- 
cedures appear natural. These of course 
are merely suggestions. (1) Defer mowing 
any of the grass until the sandspur starts 
to produce seed, then clip and carry off 
clippings. This may involve only two to 
three mowings a year. I believe that in 
two years a marked reduction in stand would 
occur. Mowing should be high. (2) Where 
the stand is not dense hoe out all the plants. 
This may cause a temporary disfigurement 
of the area, but it would be temporary. 

am sorry I have nothing definite to 
contribute but the above method works on 
similar plants and may work here. 
Edwin James, 
Assoc. Prof. of Agronomy, 
University of Georgia. 
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QUESTION: What power equipment 
can I get when cutting down trees in the 
parkways (on City streets) that will 
cut tree trunks 6 inches below the 
ground and not tear up too much of the 
parkway? (We have 3 foot power chain 
saws). 

Fred R. Thomason, 
Chicago, Ill. 

ANSWER: You did not state how wide 
your parkways are or how much room you 
have to work in. I presume that the park- 
ways are narrow which would mean that 
you have to dig down on both sides of the 
tree in order to make use of the chain saw. 
In doing work of this nature, particularly 
where the saw is not cleared away, it is 
pretty hard on the use of the chain saw. We 
found, as has been mentioned previously, 
that the pneumatic chain saw had a use 
for cutting roots because the exhaust was 
used to help clear the chain of foreign mat- 
ter that might interfere with its proper use. 
I refer you to an article in “Trees” Maga- 
zine by Mr. R. O. McIntire in which he 
makes mention of cutting roots with a 
pneumatic chain saw. This is shown in 
the October issue. 

Fred Roewekamp, 

City Forester, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
& * & Es 

QUESTION: I would like the “low- 
down” on the use of DDT in spraying 
shade trees, particularly elms, to ward 
off the Phloem necrosis trouble, if pos- 
sible. This information to cover the best 
formula, how to mix it, how many ap- 
plications and when, etc. Thanks. 

F. J. Pipal, 
Park Department, 
Nebraska. 

ANSWER: The use of DDT in connec- 

tion with phloem necrosis of elms is still in 
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the experimental stage. No recommenda- 
tions for use by the general public can be 
made at this time. 
D. E. Parker, 
U. S. D. A., Bur. of Entomology @ 
Quarantine, Columbus, Ohio. 
bd Bo a * 


QUESTION: Now that we have the 
chain saw does anyone make a power 
pruner for line work? 

J. E. Bixler, Massachusetts. 

ANSWER: There is a pneumatic pole 
clip being made and marketed by the Ware- 
house Point Co., of Warehouse Point, Con- 
necticut. 

We have been using a few of them ex- 
perimentally. They have not been in use 
long enough to compile any data on relative 
merits. However, they may prove valuable 
on certain types of line work, after some 
improvements have been made. The present 
pruner is not insulated. That would rule 
out its use on electric line clearance. That 
deficiency can very easily be corrected. 

The button control is on the base of the 
aluminum pole and would prove awkward 
for work in any position other than with the 
pole fully extended. 

The head design is for a center cut and 
is somewhat cumbersome, leaving more of 
a stub than the conventional pruner. 

The complete pruner weighs eight pounds 
and is designed to run from a small com- 
pressor driven by the fan belt of your truck. 
It can be attached to air-brake system of 
trucks. 

With a side-cut head and larger capacity 
it would prove useful for sidewalk clear- 
ance also. 

This present pole is not the final answer, 
but it is a start in the right direction. If, 
we run across the ideal power pruner be- 
fore you do, rest assured we will tell you 


about it—Ralph I. Kauffman, Asplundh 
Tree Expert Company, Jenkintown, Pa. 
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QUESTION: We have 100,000 trees 
on the streets and about 12,000 trees in 
the city parks and cemeteries. What is 
the financial set-up of tree divisions or 
departments of other cities with com- 
parable tree populations? 

M. W. French, Supt. of Trees, 
Richmond, Va. 

ANSWER: In the City of Akron we have 
40,000 street trees and about 5,000 trees in 
parks. In 1946, we will spend approximate- 
ly $20,000 for tree trimming, removal and 
replacement. Of this amount 95 per cent 
will be spent for labor as we now have a 
permanent forestry crew of eight men. This 





amount will average a little less than $.50 
per tree per year which figure I would say 
is an absolute minimum and must be main- 
tained year after year. Original or addi- 
tional planting would be in addition to the 
above figures. In Akron our funds are ap- 
propriated annually by City Council from 
the City Operating Funds. Any extensive 
new plantings would have to be financed by 
a special appropriation or by a bond issue. 

R. S. Barnhardt, 

Superintendent of Parks, 

Akron, Ohio. 
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QUESTION: We would like directions 
for building a heavy two-wheel trailer 
to be hauled behind 1% ton truck. This 
trailer is to be used to haul trees for 
transplanting with a 6 to 12 ft. ball of 
earth. 

Anon., Rochester, N. Y. 

ANSWER: I would not consider a two- 
wheel trailer practical for moving trees the 
size you mention. I base my conclusion on 
the weight involved. 

According to the specifications drawn up 
by a committee for the National Shade Tree 
Conference a six foot ball will weigh 6,000 
pounds. This is three tons and too much 
weight for hauling on a two-wheel trailer. 

If I were interested in moving very many 
trees of the size mentioned, before I invested 
any money in equipment, I would investi- 
gate the several types demonstrated at va- 
rious National Conference Demonstrations. 

After I had completed my investigation 
and if I still felt I wanted a trailer, then 
I would try to purchase (not build) a con- 
tractors “Low gear.” These contraptions 
are built rather close to the ground and 
have from four wheels to several. To use 
this type of equipment you will find it 
necessary to platform your tree and tip it 
after you have it loaded. This requires a 
crew with strong backs and arms and I am 
afraid an undying love for big tree moving. 
We have used this sort of equipment and 
when I think back on some of our experi- 
ences I’m afraid we would have appeared 
foolish and certainly helpless if we had at- 


,tempted to use a ton and a half truck. I 


would say the minimum should be three ton. 
I would suggest reading the following: 
“Transplanting Trees and Other Woody 

Plants,” United States Dept. of the Interior, 

National Park Service Conservation Bulletin, 


No. 5. “Transplanting Trees and Shrubs 
in the Northeastern and North Central 
United States.” National Shade Tree Con- 
ference. 


J. C. Kenealy, Ardmore, Pa. 





LIQUID TREE WAX 


A scientific wax emulsion. Can be 
applied with spray equipment. For 
use on many varieties of transplants 
to reduce mortality. Retards and 
reduces loss of moisture. Permits 
transplanting out of season. 


6300 State Road, Philadelphia 35, Pa. 





CRYSTAL BORER REPELLENT 


For most species of borers on deciduous trees. Apply as protective measure 
before adult moth lays eggs. Used by leading tree companies. 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


CRYSTAL SOAP & CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 


Write for Free Booklets 


INSECTICIDE 
SOAP SPREADER 


Stretch your Nicotine supply by 
using this spreader. Makes most 
scale, aphid and lace bug control 
sprays more efficient. Does not dis- 
color foliage. 
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@ Have really given the OLD AIRPLANES 
a workout. Flew down to ST. LOUIS one 
weekend to visit the new MRS. SHIELD and 
VANCII Yeah, and they've GOT SOME 
TREES vn there in THE OZARKS—I 
had kind of GOT THE IDEA that all 
THEY HAD were the ones the SHIELD 
SHADE TREE SPECIALISTS had planted. 

* * a 
@ Flew ox LANSING one day with 
CHARLIE IRISH and BILL BREZINE to 
look o% BEAN’S NEW FACTORY and 
MIST-BLOWER SPRAYER. THAT’S the 
deal CITY STREETS. 

s & a 
@ Had quit reunion in LANSING. CARL 
FENNER (Fearless Fosdick in a Chevrolet), 
KARL DRESSEL, FORREST STRONG and 
rED SMITH met us and went out to the 
MIST SPRAYER demonstrations. It was 
a BEAUTIFUL DAY for FLYING AND 
SPRAYIN( 
@ SORRY came out TOO LATE to 
give a ¢ tice to the SILVER ANNI- 
VERSARY f the CONNECTICUT TREE 
PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION. The event 
was cele JANUARY 29th at BRIDGE- 
PORT, ( N., and we are grateful to 
GEORGI MALLETT, SUPERINTEND- 
ENT OI \RKS there, FOR THE INFO. 


The | it PRESIDENT is ED CON- 


NELI President in 1923 was NEAL 
A. MILLAN Best wishes for ANOTHER 
PROGRESSIVE QUARTER CENTURY. 
2 rs n 

@ WILLARD HAGEN, recent CAL-POLY 
grad, and now with with L. B. MERRICK’S 
NURSI RY ’ WHITTIER, tells me that 
DR. WALTER LAMMERTS has been 
PLAYING AROUND with a tree that I 
think SHOULD BE SENSATIONAL in 
SOUTHERN 1LIFORNIA, it is LAGER- 
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Along The Way 


STROEMIA SPECIOSA—(and Florida too 
—I still can’t help GIVING FLORIDA 
THE GO-BYE, even though I live in one 
of ITS SUBURBS NOW). It is the 
QUEEN CREPEMYRTILE, and rightly; 60 
feet tall, leaves to one foot and 3-INCH 
MAUVE to purple FLOWERS. 

& s s 


@ Has any reader EVER SEEN, or does 
he know of the EXISTENCE of the FAS- 
TIGIATE FORM of SOPHORA JAPON- 
ICA (S. japonica columnaris Schwer.). The 
tree is listed in REHDER’S MANUAL. 
Along-the-Way would like to get SOME 
WOOD of such a VARIETY; it should 
make a SPLENDID STREET TREE. 
& * s 


& 
@ The ABOVE PLEA applies also to the 
variety PLATANUS ACERIFOLIA PYRA- 
MIDALIS (JANKO) SCHNEID., f. These 
two uprights will STAND SMOKE, this 
quality would make them INDISPENSABLE 


on narrow IN-TOWN CITY STREETS. 
& e rs & 


@ A short note from WILLIS WAGENER, 
President of the WESTERN CHAPTER 
(N. S. T. C.) indicates he is busy LIKE A 
BIRD DOG on the summer meeting FOR 
BERKELEY (June 19-21. Hope you can get 
TO CLEVELAND next August “WAG” for 
the big hullabaloo of the PARENT N. S. 
T. C. (August 18-22). 
& % & & 


@ So far THE WINTER here has been 
VERY NICE to this transplanted CALI- 
FORNIATE. VIC WELTZIN writes, “WE 
HAVE GREEN GRASS AND SUNSHINE 
HERE”—ha, ha, so have we. (TODAY, 
JAN. 12th). No kidding though, there is 
still GOOD GREEN FOLIAGE on a privet 
hedge next door to me (California privet). 
(Not SO FUNNY today, Jan. 21, A BLIZ- 
ZARD and 5 above). 
& 


@ If any of 
HOUSES have SKINNERS’ 
here’s a sale. LES MAYNE, the 
MATEO, CALIF. tree entrepreneur, says 
his men CAN’T GET THEM OUT there, 
so they are appealing to people in the 
UNITED STATES for some. UNRRA 
TAKE NOTICE. 
* 


Es % % 
@ DON’T FORGET lads, when YOU 
MOVE, give us a CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
so you will be sure TO GET TREES. 

& Es & ts 


@ NOTE: HERE’S MY _ most _ recent 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS: TREES Maga- 
zine, Box 5607, Cleveland, Oio. 

& f Pa 
@ Went to the CHAMPIONSHIP GAME 
between the CLEVELAND BROWNS and 
NEW YORK YANKEES, Dec. 22nd, with 
CHARLIE IRISH, DOC CHADWICK and 
our FAIR WIVES. ‘DOC SURE goes for 
football in A LOUD WAY—so do I, BUT 
NOT ON DEC. 22nd. 


@® Got SIX” SPECIMENS of he DUTCH 
ELM DISEASE RESISTANT tree “CHRIS- 
TINE BUISMAN” from DR. JAMES WAL- 
TER, U. S. D. A. It is a strain of ULMUS 
CARPINIFOLIA. We are going to AT- 
TEMPT PROPAGATION of a NUMBER 
OF TREES from these plants in case the 
D.E.D. OBTAINS A stronger foothold IN 
CLEVELAND. A long drawn OUT PRO- 
CESS, but—WHAT ELSE? 


@ We're glad dias ay PROFESSOR ER- 
NEST F. REIMSCHUSSEL, instructor of 
Landscape Architecture at BRIGHAM 
YOUNG UNIVERSITY, on our SUB- 
SCRIBER LIST. Maybe a LITTLE HINT 
here will bring SOME GOOD DOPE on 
SHADE AND ORNAMENTAL trees around 
Provo and other PARTS OF UTAH. 


& % 
you ARBORIST SUPPLY 

BREECHES, 
SAN 





@® GEORGE J. “THE CHAMP” CHAM- 
PLAIN, a Pasadena (where the devil is 
that) Califoreigner, says with some GREEN 
GOLD “wind her up for another year, WE 
LIKE TREES.” 
& % rs 
gS INCIDEN TALLY (nuts, I’ve been think- 
ing about it for a month) the Cleveland city 
DEPARTMENT OF SHADE TREES will 
be the FIRST SUCH MUNICIPAL depart- 
ment to have a MIST-BLOW ER SPRAYER. 
It will be used IN A PROGRAM to pre- 
clude the POSSIBILITY of a serious out- 
break of DUTCH ELM DISEASE, which 
was recently RE-DISCOVERED IN CLEVE- 
LAND. 
& & ss & ; 
@ A total of about 75 SCIENTISTS, city 
park and shade tree officials and arborists 
assembled in Cleveland, November 15th, t 
discuss the NEW THREATS TO CUYA- 
HOGA COUNTY TREES — Dutch Elm 
disease and Cankerstain of Planes. AMONG 
THOSE PRESENT were: Curtis May, J. S. 
Houser, D. E. Parker, Paul E. Tilford, L. 
C. Chadwick, Chas. F. Irish, Karl Kuemmer- 
ling, AND MANY OTHERS. A committee 
will report TO CITY OFFICIALS on a 
PROGRAM OF CONTROL. 
r % % & 
® Haven't HEARD MUCH from the boys 
SOUTH OF THE MASON-DIXON line 
lately—how’s it GOING DOWN THAR? 
s & & & 
© The “ARBORISTS CLINIC,” our ques- 
tion and answer department, HAS 
SLUMPED. We need questions. There 
have BEEN MANY EXPRESSIONS of ap- 
proval for THIS DEPARTMENT, but 
please SHOOT SOME QUESTIONS. 
Don’t tell me TREES HAS EDDICATED 
everyone this soon. LET’S GO! 





Use Proliferol 


for 


Propagation 


PROLIFEROL POWDER has 
been reported an excellent root- 
ing aid for ALL types of cuttings, 
ranging from soft-wood to hard- 
wood. 


$1.00 
$4.50 


PROLIFEROL CONCENTRATE 
may be used wherever soaking 
is desired — particularly for 
bulbs and tubers. The contents 
of each capsule is sufficient to 
make one gallon of solution. 


$1.00 
_ $4.50 


Schuylkill Chemical Co. 


2346 Sedgley Avenue 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


2 oz. jar 
1 lb. jar 


8 capsules 
50 capsules 
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NAA News 


(Continued from Page 7) 

shade tree work. To be eligible for 
membership the applicant (1) must be 
a member of the National Shade Tree 
Conference, (2) must have been en- 
gaged in commercial shade tree work 
for a minimum of 3 years, and (3) 
must furnish satisfactory references, in- 
cluding a bank reference. Applications 
for membership are passed on by the 
Executive Committee. 

At the present time there are 97 
members in the Association. 


Should Shade Tree Losses Due _ to 
Uncontrollable Diseases Be De- 
ductible From Income Tax? 


The Internal Revenue Code, Section 
23(e) (3) provides that losses sustained 
by an individual and not compensated 
for by insurance or otherwise may be 
deducted if the losses arise from fires, 
storms, shipwreck or other casualty, or 
from theft. Losses of shade trees due 
to storms are deductible from income 
tax under the above section of the Code. 
The Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
held that where a residential estate 
containing ornamental trees and shrub- 
bery is damaged by a hurricane and 
many of the trees destroyed, the loss 
deductible is the difference between the 
value of the estate immediately preced- 
ing the casualty and the value after the 
casualty, but not in excess of an amount 
equal to the adjusted basis of the prop- 
erty. 

It would seem that similar deductions 
should be allowed when shade trees are 
killed by uncontrollable diseases, such 
as phloem necrosis, Dutch elm disease, 
and oak wilt. Recently an inquiry was 
directed to the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue asking for an opinion. “They 
held that such losses are the result of 
the progressive deterioration of property 
through a steadily operating cause, and 
do not come within the classification of 
“other casualty.” For Federal income 
Tax purposes, the word casualty de- 
notes an accident or some sudden in- 


ow! 
(2004... 


vasion by a hostile agency. 

In the case of each of these diseases, 
the loss is certainly the result of “sud- 
den invasion by a hostile agency.” The 
virus which causes phloem necrosis and 
the fungi responsible for Dutch elm dis- 
ease and oak wilt definitely would be 
classed as hostile agencies by plant 
pathologists. Furthermore, the invasion 
of the trees by these hostile agencies is 
sudden. Their effect on trees is not as 
sudden as is a hurricane, but when the 
normal life of a tree is considered, their 
effect is relatively sudden. When an 
elm lives a hundred years or so and 
then becomes infected with phloem 
necrosis and dies within a year, it 
would seem that the loss is sudden. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
interprets the law and what we think 
may not have any effect, but we haven’t 
given up yet. It seems as reasonable, 
logical, and just, to allow deduction of 
losses resulting from lowered property 
valuation due to shade trees dying be- 
cause of an uncontrollable disease as 
to allow deductions if the same trees 
were destroyed in a wind storm. 

a 
@® HARRY TURNER of EAST ORANGE, 
N. J., is still hoping he will GET A REPLY 
to his query in the “CITY ARBORISTS” 


column of the last issue. READ IT OVER 
and give—huh! 
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low volume dispenser. 


SAVE SPACE! 





Do You Know That.... 
ONE GALLON PER ACRE 


of undiluted Feller-Jones insecticide and fungicide con- 
centrates gives effective control! Apply undiluted with 


SAVE TIME! 
WITH SUPERIOR CONTROL! 


Concentrated insecticides, fungicides, or combinations. 


FELLER - JONES CORPORATION 


303-4th Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


See page (18) for our Mist Blower. 


SAVE MONEY! 
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Over 40 Years of 
Effective Plant Protection 


























For the Cultivation and 
Care of Trees and Shrubs 


CrcreiTagy 


offers a complete line of 


INSECTICIDES 
FERTILIZERS 
SUNDRIES 


SCALE-O 


Wilson’s Scale-O, for dormant and 
delayed dormant is a_ scientifically 
blended miscible oil, which, in dilu- 
tion, produces a milky white, Oil Free 
emulsion. It is non-poisonous, non- 
inflamable and gives complete, even 
coverage. 


TREE WOUND DRESSING 


Compounded of selected gums, oils, 
pine tar, etc. Provides a tough, 
elastic, quick-drying black coating for 
live exposed wood. Will not kill back 
delicate tissues at margin of cut. 


SPRED-O-STIK 


A waterless, pourable liquid providing 
added wetting, spreading and sticking 
qualities for use in all types of sprays. 
There are no soap or soap forming 
materials—will not clog nozzles— 
can be used with hard or soft water. 


TREE FOOD 


Based on a uniform blending of richly 
organic materials compounded to be- 
come available gradually over an 
extended period. 


TRADE PRICES 
Andrew Wilson, Inc. has a product to 
fill every need. Write for complete 
information and _ special 
trade price. Address 


SPRINGFIELD NEW 
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A Major Disaster 


»ntinued from Page 6) 


Sutton, Department 


An A ry Committee composed of 
ae Oe vick, associate professor of 
Hort O. S. U., G. Walter Bur- 
wel inent local 
( 

Lands \rchitecture, ; 
eee lirector-museum, O. S. U. 


thei idvice. 
D summer | inaugurated a 
prog mel 
trees r care. 
den were held in our city 
parks the general public was in- 
vited vere very favorably re- 
ceive gave us an opportunity to 
mee ic, and at the 
re! much needed service. 
We mechanical tree cutting 
equi] mut there 
availa ), permission was granted by 
city to sell cord wood to buy 
this nt. Out of this fund we 
have pur 1 two electric 


past saws. 


Let 





( | am deeply indebted for 


ly subjects relating to 
These practical 


Cd dl a 
now-now 





All of these elms in Franklin Park, Columbus, are dead of Phloem Necrosis. 


I wanted to make a start on our street 





replanting program—same_  story—no 
funds. This time I started a “Share 
the Plan” tree planting program, which 


Woodruff lawn seeds have been making parks more beautiful 
for a good many years. That's because Woodruff knows the 
special conditions park men face. Heavy traffic, shady areas, 


y irying soil 


conditions—Woodruff has the ‘know-how’ to 


ovide the right seed formula for the right spot. Woodruff 
igrostologists are always ready to study your individual lawn 
problems and help you solve them. Drop us a line, no 


1 


obligation, of course. 


F.H. WOODRUFF & SONS, Inc. 
oo 
Hes 


SSONS INC 


MILFORD, CONN. 


SEED GROWERS 


| TOLEDO, ©. © ATLANTA, GA. @ SACRAMENTO, CALIF. © MERCEDES, TEXAS 





works out like this. A coupon is printed 
in the daily papers, which a property 
owner fills in, indicating he will donate 
six dollars per tree as his share of the 
cost. The city reserves the right to 
select the variety of tree and to plant it 
on city property at a spot that seems 
most desirable to them. We used this 
plan in the spring of 1946 and planted 
500 trees. This was not as many as I 
expected but it was a start. 


The newspapers, garden clubs, florists, 
nurserymen, business clubs, and many 
individuals have indicated they are in- 
terested in our tree problems. Starting 
with these people we hope to accelerate 
this interest until the public at large will 
demand what is rightfully theirs—a 
parks and _ forestry department so 
operated that it will be indispensable. 


Since the loss of our trees here in 
Columbus has been taking place we have 
of necessity had to cover almost the en- 
tire city, street by street. What has 
impressed me most during these tours of 
inspection is that it is certainly apparent 
that no one has planned space to plant 
trees on city owned or controlled prop- 
erty. Could we be asking too much of 
our selves that we take some time out 
to look at our respective cities, to see 
whether our planning for the trees that 
will have to be planted for the next fifty 
years is adequate. Who will inherit the 
faults of our planning, or lack of plan- 
ning. Will it not be our children? 
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Treatment of Wetwood 
(Continued from Page 8) 
powdered Sulfallantoin crystals 
were dusted into the cavity with the 
aid of a De Vilbis powder atomizer, 
until the area was coated white. 
Approximately 1% to ™% ounce of 
powder was used. Then 2 per cent 
of Sulfallantoin Ointment was ap- 
plied to cover the entire area (only 
a thin film is needed). The cavity 
was then packed with cotton and 
the section finally covered with 
heavy paper tape. This dressing 
was left on for a period of six 

weeks. 

At the end of the six weeks the area 
was examined and the infection was 
found to have subsided. There was no 
evidence of foul exudation as previously 
noted and the entire area had taken on 
a healthy appearance. A further ap- 
plication of Sulfallantoin powder and 
ointment was applied but the area was 
left exposed without bandage or cotton 
dressing. ‘The tree, when examined in 
spring, was found to be in healthy con- 
dition in all aspects—it resumed _ its 
normal functions of growth without any 
signs of Wetwood infection. *To this 
date there is no indication of infection 
or re-infection. 

It can be seen from the above dis- 
course that the method of treatment 
followed for curing Wetwood of the 
Red Maple is both logical and unique 
since it has been demonstrated that what 
can cure a human infection (even 
though the infecting organisms may 
differ), can cure a similar plant infec- 
tion. The principle being the same. 
The treatment is simple, inexpensive 
and expedient. What applied to this 
particular Red Maple most certainly 
could be the same for other species of 
trees. 

We realize that only one tree has 
been used to try the efficacy of this 
treatment, nevertheless we feel that 
this is a positive step forward in the 
solution of the vital problem of Wet- 
wood of trees which is confronting the 
arborists and the pathologists of the 
country. 
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SAWS 


Push stroke 24 inch 5 point 
Pull stroke 18 inch, pistol grip handle 
Pull stroke 24 inch, fast cutter 
Pull stroke 16 inch, pole saw blade 
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LEATHER SCABBARDS 


For 24-26 inch curved pull saws 


LEATHER HI-TOPS 
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Karl Kuemmerling, Inc., Arborists 
1021 Renkert Bldg. Canton 2, Ohio 
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Thru the Mic 
Continued from Page 10) 
Northeastern Forest Experiment Station, 


Philadelphia. Many of you will recall 


the excellent articles by these men ap- 
pearing Volume 10, No. 3, March, 
1945 Arborists’ News. I personally 
have tested some of their formulae and 
certain modifications of these, and have 


found that paints containing lanolin as 


i 
(NCC4... 


the principal ingredient are far superior 
to our old standbys and some of the 
better-known commercial tree paints. 
SPRAYING EQUIPMENT 
Sometime in the not-too-distant future 
arborists will have to change over to 
more modern methods of applying 
sprays. Among the latest types of ma- 
chines being tested are the so-called Mist 
Blower sprayers, a few of which have 
been developed by Dr. S. F. Potts, 





work, 





eens for white pine scale, 


wooly Ohi, etc. 


rowth starts. 
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SAFE DORMANT SPRAYING 


SCALECIDE is the safest of all dormant sprays for shade tree 
It is made from a combination of vegetable and mineral 
oils for greatest safety and most complete control of scale of 
various kinds, red mite, aphis, and other insects which winter 
on the trees. Trees sprayed with Scalecide in the spring gen- 
erally have heavier and more vigorous foliage throughout the 
summer. Over a period of many years Scalecide has been the 
choice of the most successful public sprayers. 


or egreevenns SPRA-CREAM is widely used for dormant spraying 
( juniper scale, hemlock 

ce bud scale, euonymus scale, 
It is a creamy, white, 83% emulsion of oils 
espe selected for high insect control and safety. It is used 
; jallons to the hundred in the spring just before the new 
For summer spraying of evergreens, 
2m is used at the rate of 4 quarts to 100 gallons of 
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entomologist, U.S. D. A. in cooperation 
with the Connecticut Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. With this type of 
machine, the insecticide is carried in a 
blast of air at more than 100 miles per 
hour, instead of being pumped in a 
water stream to the top of the tree as 
with ordinary sprayers. Among the ad- 
vantages claimed by the men who de- 
veloped this type of machine are: ec- 
onomy of insecticide used, better cover- 
age of both leaf surfaces, elimination of 
hose lines, only two men are needed to 
operate it, the great saving in time and 
lastly, the elimination of drip. In the 
latter claim for example, 3 quarts of 
concentrate in a mist blower will give 
as good coverage on an average tree that 
would normally require 50 gallons of 
water mixture applied with the old 
fashioned sprayers: 3 quarts as compared 
with 50 gallons—that’s some difference. 

Also now being demonstrated is the 
so-called Accurate Full Universal Insect 
Control Unit. This machine uses an 
airplane engine especially designed and 
constructed to operate in any position. 
A pusher-type propeller creates the air 
blast which pushes out the insecticide in 
the form of a fine mist. This machine 
can spray up to 2 acres a minute on open 
fields. ‘The mist spray reaches from 200 
to 400 feet on a still day and up to 700 
feet with favorable winds. ‘This unit 
is manufactured by the Accurate Tool 
Company, Newark, New Jersey. 

New Insecticides and Fungicides 

Despite the appearance of the highly 
potent insecticide DDT on the market, 
chemical companies have continued their 
search for new kinds. A new one, 
Rhothane D-3, was recently announced 
by the Rohm and Haas Company, Phila- 
delphia (6), which is said to have re- 
markably powerful insect-killing action 
along with relatively low toxicity to 
warm-blooded animals. The chemical 
name of this new compound is dichloro 


diphenyl dichloroethane. Those ac- 
quainted with the chemical name of 
DDT, dichloro Diphenyl _ trichloroe- 


thane, will recognize the similarity in 
the formulae. According to the manu- 
facturer, Rhothane D-3 has demonstrated 
its effectiveness in the control of a long 
list of agricultural pests, including those 
on many fruit and ornamental trees, of 
which the codling moth on apples and the 
bagworm on evergreens, are typical 
examples. 


REFERENCES 

(1) Phytopathology 37 (No. 1) January, 
1947. 

(2) Arborists News 11 (No. 11) 87. June, 
1946. 

(3) New Jersey Department Agriculture, 
Trenton Cire. 360. June, 1946. 

(4) U. S. D. A. Cire. 742. January, 1946. 


(5) Agricultural Chemicals 1 


August, 1946. 
(6) Rohm & Haas Reporter 4 (No. 5) De- 
cember, 1946. 
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Photographic Contest to Fea- 
ture 23rd National Shade 
Tree Conference 

An organizational meeting of the 
Local Arrangements Committee for the 
23rd National Shade Tree Conference 
was called by President Charlie Irish 
last December 21st. 

The meeting was held in the Cleve- 
land Garden Center through the cour- 
tesy of the director, Arnold Davis. Mr. 
Irish reported that the Cleveland Hotel 
would be headquarters for the meeting 
and the time set as August 18-22, 1947. 

A highlight of the meeting was the 
decision to hold a Photographic Contest 
as a part of the program for the Educa- 
tional Exhibit Committee of which Dr. 
J. S. Houser is chairman. Prizes of 
$25.00, $15.00 and $10.00 will be given 
for the best photo of a Tree Preserva- 
tion activity. The photos submitted must 
be 15x19 inches and will become the 
property of the National Shade Tree 
Conference. Send entrants to Dr. J. S. 
Houser, Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Wooster, Ohio. This contest 
is open only to members of the confer- 
ence. 





DOCTOR FOR TREES 


(Continued from Page 10) 
management dare today as heretofore the 
great menace of the trees of the nation 
but we are waking up to our own re- 
sponsibility. 

The arborist does not enter into the 
production of national wealth in terms 
of commodities; he maintains a segment 
of national wealth already created. 

The Certified Tree Expert’s business 
is bound to grow. Home owners like 
this idea of being able to call in a 
Certified Tree Expert. Public and com- 
mercial interests need him. He holds 
an enviable position in his profession. 





Bartlett Compound-Lever Tree Trimmer 
ra 





Tree Trimmer head 
now made entirely of 
drop-forged steel for 
added strength and en- 
durance. New welded 
steel traps decrease 
weight and give great- 
er protection against 
pole breakage. Pulley 
is equipped with Oilite 
bushings for built-in 
lubrication. 
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BARTLETT 
TREE PAINT 
An Asphalt Base 
Wound Dressing 

1 gal. rectangu- 
lar can ___-$2.00 
5 gal. drum 
$1.50 gal. 





BARTLETT MFG. CO. 
3028 E. Grand Blvd. Detroit 2, Michigan 
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PREVENT WINTER BURN 
ON EVERGREENS 


Mulching the soil with peat moss, leaves, 
or other material to prevent deep freezing, 
and watering the plants well before the 
ground freezes will usually prevent winter 
burn of ornamental evergreens, advises 
Paul E. Tilford, of the Department of Botany 
and Plant Pathology at the Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 

All plants transpire water through their 
leaves, and evergreens continue to give off 
some water even in the winter. On bright, 
sunshiny winter days, particularly if the 
wind is blowing, they may transpire water 
faster than it can be supplied by the roots 
if the soil is frozen and dry. When this 
occurs the leaves or needles dry out, later 
turn brown and appear as if blighted. This 
condition leads people to believe their ever- 
greens became diseased during the winter. 





LIGHTNING rops 


Fall or Winter Discounts on Installations 
Special Systems for all species of trees. 
Do not let Lightning Destroy what takes 
a century or two to make a beautiful 
friend. Sold through Tree Surgeons or 
our representatives. 


ALUMINUM OR COPPER SYSTEMS 


Valuable properties are slow and costly to re- 

place. Stop lightning fires by installing ELEC- 

TRA SYSTEM. Better than 99% efficient. Re- 

duces insurance rates in most states. PROTECT 

NOW BEFORE IT’S TOO LATE. 

Write for name of local representative and 
free estimates. 


Chare Protection Co. Inc. 


DEPT. TR11 North Pearl St., Albany, N. Y. 
Dealerships for Those With Facilities 

































Only a“ FRIEND" gives you 
these 5 advantages: 


Simplest Pump—only % to % as many moving parts. 
No wear on pump cylinders. 





Complete Lubrication of all moving parts, including 
the plungers. 


No Bearing Troubles—nothing but roller bearings on 
a “Friend” pump. 


“Instant-Clean” Valves, on threadless 


loosen one hex-head screw. 


seats—just 


No Leaky Packing; adjusting screw keeps it tight, 
without repacking the pump. 


These 5 features mean better performance. Thousands 
of “Friend” owners tell you: “Have used several makes 
of sprayers, and the ‘Friend’ has given by far the 
steadiest service and least trouble.” 


; & 

You get more POWER for High Spraying— 
and STAMINA for Steadier Hard Work 
Built in a Complete Range of Sizes—Any Chassis Style: 
For motor truck, tractor-trailer, or on 4-wheel chassis. 


FRIEND MANUFACTURING CO., Gasport, N. Y. 


At left: Spraying a 120-ft. tree 
—showing the power of. the 
“Friend” Park Sprayer and handiness 
of “Friend” shade tree gun. 


“FRIEND” 


PARK SPRAYERS 
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Authors 
and 
Books 

IFE OF THE PACIFIC 


WORLD E. D. Merrill. The Macmil- 
lar Jew York. 295 pp., illus. $3.50. 

le known regions of the great 

untold botanical treasures 
a too little is known. Dr. Mer- 
ri f this intriguing story, for 
it spent twenty-two years in the 
Phil | nearly forty-two years in 
stud ints of this region. 

H nil is a statement de-bunking 
the f tory of the “man-eating trees,” 
the u It is not carnivorous. Al- 
thoug 1y have no intention of going 

Islands, and many who ‘have 
e€ cently have no desire to re- 

Irn find this book rich in bo- 
ta | excellent reading from start 


The following books 
may be ordered from 
TREES Magazine, Box 
5607, Cleveland, Ohio. 


LO LTURE: FUNDAMENTALS 
AND PRACTICES, 


by Alex Laurie and 
\ H. Ries. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
N London. 496 pp., illus. $4.00. 


i lepartment, nurseryman and 
ho engage in some growing or 


rk should add this book to 
the king library. 
S zood hints and designs for 


sin lesign occupy about 40 pages 
for various locations, 
plantings; paved picnic 
en background for a pool; 
birds. 
on Propagation and Lawns 
d and constitute an excel- 
1ese practices. 
I perennials, bulbs, rock 
ga vater garden plants, roses, 
ho ind woody plants are compre- 
ita on their culture and use. 
vork book. 


wit lants 


nuals, 


1 M AL OF SOUTHWESTERN 
DES I EES AND SHRUBS, by Ly- 


Robert A. Darrow. Uni- 
na, Tucson, Ariz. 411 pp., 
white, kodachrome. $3.00. 


coler plates should certainly 
all books pertaining to hor- 
ticu his fine publication the reason 
is [he twenty-two colored illus- 
one who hasn’t seen the 
vivid idea of the gorgeous 
‘ esented in what is generally 
thoug lrab lifeless waste. 

\ ve description of southwest 
trees bs is contained for the desert 
fornia, Nevada, Utah, Ari- 
and Texas. If you are 
into that country, this book 
excellent guide for the 
ide the thousands of interesting 
find along the way. Hun- 

d lrawings add to the text. 


ico 


Ww in 


WERS HANDBOOK, by Car- 
ro Orange-Judd Publishing Co., 
Ne 9 pp., illus. $1.75. 

good material on the back- 

g rin of various nut trees in 
I in any other we know of. 
I thor puts over his plea for 
ind his experienced advice 

them, recalls that we 
z nearly enough of these use- 


tor 


I nterested in treading the un- 
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known in nut orcharding, the author sug- 
gests the Japanese heartnut, a variety of 
walnut. It derives its name from its shape, 
but to date some factors of propagation, 
cleaning and polishing must be worked out. 
It might pay off the pioneer handsomely. 

The author indicates that the Chinese 
chestnut may eventually do much to replace 
our lost American chestnut. Very interest- 
ing reading. 

& & & & 

DECIDUOUS ORCHARDS, by William 
H. Chandler. Lea and Febiger, Philadel- 
phia. 438 pp., illus. $4.50. 

Without a doubt there is more tree in- 
formation in this book than anything we 
have ever seen. The two chapters, “Nu- 
trients for Trees” and “Essential Elements 
and some others that Influence Trees” are 
worth the price alone. Here the arborist 
and in fact, anyone working with ornamen- 
tal trees will obtain information difficult 
to find anywhere. Each element and _ its 
function and need is analyzed thoroughly 
and much fine workable data can be ob- 
tained. 

Practically the entire text can be applied 
to arboriculture. This material occupies 
about 260 pages. The remainder of the 
book treats of cultural practices for various 
fruits and some nut trees. A “must” book 
if there ever was one for park departments, 
arborists, and others. 





Big Winter Tree Show 
In Chicago 
The curtain will rise on the big tree 
attraction of the winter season, February 
14th in Chicago at the Stevens Hotel. 
It is the Midwestern Chapter meeting 


of the National Shade Tree Conference. 
It will continue over the 15th, closing 
that evening with a banquet in the ho- 
tel’s Normandie Lounge. 


Noel Wysong, secretary of the chap- 
ter, has sent the following program: 
“Public Education in Arboriculture’— 


Frank Pipal, City Forester, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 


“Combat” Gen. Chem. Co., film—Ed- 
ward Huckstep (this film has to do 
with insect control). 


“Tllinois Natural History Survey and 
the Arborist” —Dr. L. R. Tehon. 

“The Renaissance of Street Tree Plan- 
ning in Present Day Cities’—Edward 
H. Scanlon, City Forester, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

“Address of Welcome’—Charles G. Sauers, 
Genl. Supt., Cook County Forest Preserve 
Dist., River Forest, Illinois. 

“Tree Selection’—Dr. L. C. Chadwick, Ohio 
State University. 

“Shade Trees—Their Cash Value”—Dr. Paul 
Tilford, National Arborist Association, 
Wooster, Ohio. 

“Epidemic Shade Tree Diseases’—Dr. Cur- 
tis May, U. S. D. A. 

Tentative subjects: 

“The Landscape Architect’s Need and Con- 
ception of Arboriculture.” 

“What can be done to make the public more 
shade tree _ conscious.”—Karl Dressell, 
Michigan State College. 

“The Function and Duties of a State Plant 
Quarantine Board.”—H. A. Seifert, IlIli- 
nois Dept. of Agriculture. 








FELLER-JONES 
CONCENTRATE 
MIST BLOWER 


Wheelbarrow Type, 
Weighs less than 100 Ibs. 


FOR 
TREE PRESERVATION 
PARKS - NURSERIES 
ORCHARDS 


Sprays one gallon to acre. 


FELLER-JONES 
CORPORATION 


303 - 4th Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 








ROPE—Tight supply throughout year. 
Pruners. 


and Sulphurs, probably ample. 
Synthetics fairly tight. 


and Couplings, ample. 


should stabilize by Summer. 


H. E. MUENCH 





TREE SURGERY 
1947 Prospects 


MATERIALS—Screw Rods, Nuts, Washers, Lags, Hook and Eye Bolts, Cable, 
Thimbles, Turnbuckles—Ample Supply. 


TOOLS—lImproving rapidly, but not too plentiful, particularly Bits, Chisels and 


SPRAY MATERIALS—Lead Arsenate and Rotenone, tight supply. 
Oils and Pyrethrum ample. 


SPRAYERS—At present far behind demand. 
POWER TOOLS—Steady improvement. 


Principal increases will be in those materials 
and tools whose prices have not yet reflected their increased cost. 
increases should be chiefly equalization increases. 


Est. 1931 


SUPPLIES 


DDT, Coppers 
Nicotine and 
Will improve steadily. Hose, Guns 
Should meet demand by Fall. Prices 


These 


STAMFORD, CONN. 
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CHAIN SAW 






SAVES $192 PER MINUTE 
fu MUNICIPAL SERVICE <> 


gee ~% 








City Park and Forestry Departments throughout the United 
States are discovering that the Mall Gasoline Engine Chain 
Saw is the fastest, most economical and most effective power 
saw for municipal service. It handles routine removals with 
speed—difficult topping operations with ease. It cuts the 
average ornamental tree in seconds. . . bucks it into firewood 
. and leaves a stump so small removal is often unnecessary. 


In addition, arborists find that the Mall Chain Saw saves 
money on every job. Estimated savings range from $1.00 per 
minute of operation to $219.00 on a single removal. Such Mechanicel features of the Mall Gasoline Engine Chain 
efficiency and economy rates your further consideration. Ask Sow St © TA Gees a, Sen 

: ¥: y y : at clutch; index lever to turn cutting chain to any angle; 
your Distributor or write for full details. Demonstrations can 


and a reversible guide plate. Electric and Pneumatic 
be arranged by the Mall Tool Company or their representatives. models are also available. 


MALL TOOL COMPANY 


7803 South Chicago Ave. 
Chicago 19, Illinois 6 i aS 
PORTABLE 


}) POWER 
“TOOLS 
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LABORATORIES 
LABORATORIES 


Marshall, pathologist for the U. Ss. e epaertat of Agriculture, Bureau of Plant 
lustry, and Research Associate for Yale University, was appointed Director of 
Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories at Stamford, Conn., on January 1, 1947. 

le fills the vacancy created by the death, i in 1943, of Dr. E. Porter Felt. 


_ Marshall brings to the Bartlett. Laboratories the rich ex- 

rience of 32 years with the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

le is recognized by scientists as ait outstanding authority in 
is country on —— eens 


on for the Advance- 

y Federation of 
anical Society, My- 
1 Phytopathological 
.Arts and Sciences. 


hade Tree Commissions S, 
cological Society of C 
Society, and the Connecti 


\ MESSAGE FROM DR. MARSHALL 


culture. Research on diseases and insect pests 
of shade trees is never-ending. A given experi- 


ning the Bartlett Laboratories, I believe 
can continue to serve our great tree in- 


The Laboratories are, as you know, a 
ofit organization and the research carried 

is for the benefit of everyone interested 
betterment of trees. 


that all will consider this an open invita- 
come and visit us. Our information is at 
isposal. What we find tried and true after 
+h experimentation is information for the 
of all. Perhaps we can help you on a 
oblem; perhaps you can help us. Let’s 
old friendships and discuss our mutual 
ns for improved tree care. If the Labora- 
prove of help to you, we'll be happy. 


f shade and ornamental trees has ever been 
lem second to none in the realm of horti- 


ment or bit of research may take years to accom- 
plish. For example, treatment of bleeding canker 
by the injection method has been under way at 
the Bartlett Laboratories for some years. Results 
of this research are in process of being published 
in bulletin form by Nestor Caroselli, Associate 
Pathologist. Should you desire a copy, please 
write us, or better still, drop in and obtain a 
copy. All such information developed by the 
Laboratories is yours. It is developed not only 
for our own use, but for the use of each and 


Speuah P Marval 


everyone. 


The F. A. Bartlett Tree Expert Co. 


Home Office — Research Laboratories and Experimental Grounds, Stamford, Conn. 





oo oa 
The Bartlett Way 
i gr ats : ° as 


Branch Offices: Peterboro, N. H.; Cambridge, Framingham, Manchester, Osterville, Pittsfield, Mass.; Barring- 
ton, R. I.; Danbury, Hartford, New Haven, Stamford, Westport, Conn.; Islip, Kingston, Monroe, Middletow n, 
New York, Ferry a, Southampton, Syracuse, Westbury, White Plains, N. Y.; Englewood, 
Orange, Plainfield, Chambersburg, Cynwyd, Paoli, Pa.; Wilmington, Del.; Bethesda, Easton, Towson, 
Md.; Ashland, Ky.; Madan Ind,; Portsmouth, Ohio; Seadhbuan, Roanoke, Va.; Bluefield, Huntington, W. Va. 





